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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

This  survey  is  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
athletics  in  secondary  schools.  Secondary  schools  include 
four  year  high  schools  and  all  other  types  of  secondary 
school  organizations  up  to,  but  not  including  the  Junior 
College.  In  sum  it  will  include  public  high  schools, 
parochial  high  schools,  and  trade  schools  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Secondary  School  Principals’  Association  has  these 
three  groups  in  its  membership. 

The  important  part  which  athletics  contribute  to  the 
high  school  program  is  very  evident  to  the  average  citizen. 
This  importance  in  the  extracurricular  program  of  the  school 
makes  it  necessary  that  these  athletic  programs  be  dutifully 
scrutinized  and  properly  guided.  There  has  been  much  comment 
lately  that  in  the  vast  field  of  high  school  athletics  there 
is  a probability  that  certain  abuses  could  expand  unless 
that  as  these  athletic  activities  broaden,  the  undertaking 
of  study  and  supervision  keeps  up  wi th  the  development.  Many 
problems  concerned  with  secondary  school  athletics  and  many 
of  the  complaints  placed  against  this  part  of  the  extra- 
curricular program  can  be  attributed  to  those  schools  where 
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the  athletic  activities  have  gradually  expanded  without 
proper  study  and  careful  administration. 

The  prominence  of  athletics  in  the  extracurricular  pro- 
gram of  the  high  school  has  received  national  attention  from 
such  organizations  as  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  The  National 
Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations  has 
continually  endeavored  to  establish  uniform  standards.  The 
Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals’  Association  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  problem  of  setting  up  worthwhile 
standards  for  the  proper  administration  of  high  school 
athletics • 

In  a geographical  way,  the  scope  of  this  study  is 
limited  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  although  in  some 
instances  other  states  might  be  mentioned  as  a means  of 
making  some  points  more  significant. 

In  the  way  of  content,  the  scope  includes  all  inter- 
scholastic athletics.  Not  all  phases  of  the  athletic  program 
will  receive  equal  attention  because  the  less  significant 
material  will  be  carefully  eliminated. 
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CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

Many  volumes  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
athletics  have  been  written  within  the  past  few  years. 

Space  does  not  allow  too  comprehensive  a review  of  the 
literature.  It  has  been  attempted  to  mention  some  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  field  within  the  past 
twenty  years. 

Bulletin  23,  "American  College  Athletics"'1 2',  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
while  principally  an  inquiry  about  college  athletics,  did 
shed  occasional  light  upon  some  of  the  practices  in  the 
conduct  of  high  school  athletics.  It  remained  for  The 

National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  to  make  a specific 

o 

study  of  interscholastic  athletics  in  Monograph  No.  27. 

This  bulletin  was  a combined  study  of  intramural  and  inter- 
scholastic  athletics.  Its  objective  was  to  ascertain  the 


1.  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
American  College  Athletics  t New  York:  1929. 

2.  ?.  Roy  Brammell,  Intramural  and  In ter scholastic  Athletics , 
Bulletin  No.  17,  Monograph  No.  27.  National  Survey  of 
Secondary  Education,  Office  of  Education,  1932. 
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the  significant  facts  concerning  high  school  athletics  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a volume  that  should  he  in  the 
library  of  every  athletic  director. 

The  Research  Quarterly  of  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  is  the  source  of 
many  papers  that  are  pertinent  to  the  administration  of  high 
school  athletics.  Among  some  of  the  articles  reviewed  that 
have  some  bearing  to  the  present  study  is  the  paper  by  Evans 
and  Berry  entitled,  "Report  of  a Study  on  Administration  and 
Finances  of  High  School  Athletics  for  Boys"1 2  which  appeared 
in  Volume  17,  No.  5,  1946.  Another  by  Irwin  and  Reavis 
captioned  "Practices  Pertaining  to  Health  and  Physical 

p 

Education  in  Secondary  Schools"  gives  a comprehensive 
summary  of  some  of  the  health  practices  in  the  conduct  of 
athletics  and  physical  education.  An  appraisal  of  the 
questionnaire  developed  by  the  authors  in  conjunction  with 


1.  Ruth  Evans  and  Robert  Berry,  Report  of  a Study  on  Admin- 
istration and  Finances  of  High  School  Athletics  for  Boys . 
Research  Quarterly,  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  Vol.  17,  No.  3,  1946, 
Washington:  pp.  204-207. 

2.  Leslie  W.  Irwin  and  William  C.  Reavis,  Practices  Pertaining 
to  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools , 
Research  Quarterly:  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  Vol.  4,  1940, 
Washington:  pp.  93-97. 
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this  study  reveals  that  the  problem  was  extensively  covered. 

Other  studies  which  have  appeared  in  The  Research 
Quarterly  are  "A  Comparison  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
State  High  School  Athletic  Associations  in  the  United  States" 
by  Hair,1 2  October,  1931  and  "State  Organizations  of  Athletic 

p 

Associations  for  Girls  in  Secondary  Schools"  by  Larsen, 
October,  1931.  Both  of  these  articles  as  their  titles 
indicate  give  a resume  of  the  regulations  that  prevail  in  the 
different  states  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  inter- 
scholastic athletics  on  a high  plain  in  order  to  dovetail 
them  with  the  educational  aims  of  the  school  systems. 

Forsythe,  State  Director  of  Athletics  in  Michigan,  wrote 
"The  Administration  of  High  School  Athletics"3  which  was 
published  by  Prentice  Hall  in  1939.  This  volume  could  be 
considered  as  the  "bible"  of  high  school  athletic  adminis- 


1.  J.  W.  Hair,  A Comparison  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
State  High  School  Athle  tic  Associations  in  the  United 
States . Research  Quarterly,  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  Washington: 
October,  1931. 

2.  Margaret  Larsen,  State  Organizations  of  Athlet lc  Associ- 
ations for  Girls  in  Secondary  SchooTs,  Research  Quarterly, 
American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  Washington:  October,  1931. 

3.  Charles  E.  Forsythe,  The  Administration  of  High  School 
Athletics . New  York:  Prentice  Hall,  1939. 
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trators.  It  covers  the  entire  field  and  contains  many  worth- 
while suggestions  for  the  proper  conduct  of  athletic  programs. 

"Sports,  Their  Organization  and  Administration"  by 
Hughes  and  Williams1 2 3 *  published  by  Barnes  in  1944  is  a basic 
text  and  reference  book  on  the  direction  of  sports  programs 
for  schools,  colleges,  industries  and  communities.  Much 
space  is  devoted  to  practical  and  specific  directions  for 
organizing  and  conducting  secondary  school  athletic  programs. 

The  official  organ  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  is  "The  Bulletin"  which  occasion- 
ally carries  articles  concerned  with  the  administrative 
problems  of  athletics.  The  issue  of  November,  1947  presented 
a paper  on  the  progress  made  in  the  insurance  field  for 
athle  tics  • 

"The  Handbook"  of  the  National  Federation  of  State  High 
School  Athletic  Associations5  recapitulates  the  principal 

1.  William  L.  Hughes  and  Jesse  Williams,  Sports,  Their 
Organization  and  Administration.  New  York:  Barnes  & Co., 
1944. 

2.  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  The 
Bulletin , official  organ.  Paul  Eliker,  Executive  Secretary, 
Washington:  October,  1947. 

3.  National  Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associ- 

ations, The  Handbook,  H.  V.  Porter,  Executive  Secretary, 

Chicago:  1947. 
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features  of  the  state  associations.  It  reports  that  forty- 
four  state  associations  are  now  members  of  the  federation. 

It  sanctions  distant  interstate  games,  multiple  interstate 
meets  and  international  games  such  as  the  football  game 
played  between  Salem,  Massachusetts  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
at  Salem  in  1947.  It  also  publishes  many  handbooks  for  the 
different  sports  for  distribution  among  the  high  school 
squads. 

Many  state  associations  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
deciding  championships,  especially  in  football.  A very 
interesting  system  appears  to  be  the  "Colliton  Football 
Rating  System"1  which  was  published  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Interscholastic  Athletic  Association  as  a result  of  a study 
in  1937.  This  system  makes  the  rating  of  a.  team  depend 
solely  on  the  strength  of  the  teams  it  is  able  to  defeat, 
and  their  strength  determined  in  turn  by  the  strength  of  the 
teams  they  were  able  to  defeat. 

Many  timely  articles  appear  in  "The  Athletic  Journal"2 
and  in  "Scholastic  Coach"0  which  are  published  monthly  during 

1.  J.  Whitney  Colliton,  Football  Rating  System,  prepared 
for  the  New  Jersey  State  Interscholastic  Association, 
Waiter  E.  Short,  Executive  Secretary,  Trenton:  1947. 

2.  Athletic  Journal,  John  L.  Griffith,  Publisher,  Chicago  26, 
Illinois . 

3.  Scholastic  Coach.  G.  Herbert  McCracken.  Publisher.  New 

York  it;  n.-yt- 
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the  school  year.  The  latter  publication  usually  has  a 
column  devoted  to  federation  news* 

Within  Massachusetts,  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals’  Assoc  iation’3’ 
published  in  booklet  form  constitutes  the  basis  for  all 
athletic  activities  in  the  high  schools.  The  Association 
formerly  published  "The  Bulletin"  as  its  official  publication 
and  many  important  reports  are  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  Up 
to  January,  1948,  the  Association  was  known  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts High  School  Principals’  Association  but  on  the  above 
date  the  word  "secondary"  was  substituted  for  "high"  as 
parochial  high  schools  and  trade  schools  were  admitted  to 
membership. 

A full  time  executive  secretary  was  also  chosen,  the 

first  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The  publication 

of  its  reorganized  association  is  now  known  as  "The  Bugle" 

and  is  published  monthly  during  the  school  year.  In  this 

publication  appears  the  latest  information  of  the  activities 
— 

1.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Secondary 
School  Principals’  Association.  F.  Pierce,  Secretary, 
Beverly:  1948. 
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of  the  association. 

Another  source  of  information  about  interscholastic 
activities  is  the  "Schoolboy  Football  Annual"1  published 
by  the  North  Shore  Broadcasting  Company,  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
which  devotes  its  pages  to  a summarization  of  the  football 
results  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

It  would  seem  from  the  literature  evaluated  that  inter- 
scholastic athletics  are  well  covered  and  that  the  local 
publications  keep  the  public  well  informed  about  the  desire 
of  those  in  authority  to  conduct  high  school  athletics  on 
a scale  which  is  befitting  to  the  educational  aims  of  the 
schools  which  the  teams  represent. 

1.  Curt  Noyes,  Editor,  Schoolboy  Football  Annual,  Salem: 

North  Shore  Broadcasting  Company,  1947. 
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CHAPTER  TIT 


PURPOSE  OP  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  3tudy  is  to  bring  out  the  present 
situations  in  numerous  phases  of  athletics  in  Massachusetts 
high  schools  and  to  evaluate  the  materials  gathered  from 
an  extensive  study  of  schools  having  worthwhile  practices. 

The  more  specific  purposes  of  the  study  are  as  follows 
(1)  To  evaluate  noteworthy  plan s for  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  high  school  athletics;  (2)  To  appraise 
methods  for  the  financial  control  of  high  school  athletics; 
(3)  To  study  the  relation  of  interscholastic  athletics 
and  the  physical  education  program;  (4)  To  make  a special 
study  of  the  methods  used  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
health  and  injuries  in  the  interscholastic  program;  (5)  To 
indicate  the  means  used  by  some  schools  to  solve  certain 

problems  and  the  methods  used  to  improve  certain  conditions 
in  the  athletic  programs. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  best  practical  ways  of 
handling  athletics  are  in  use  in  some  schools;  hence,  a 
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study  of  the  practices  would  help  in  the  evaluation  of 
present  and  projected  procedures. 


CHAPTER  IV 


TECHNIQUES  AND  PROCEDURES 

A general  Inquiry  form  was  prepared  after  a careful 
survey  of  questionnaires  and  checking  lists  used  in  previous 
studies  of  this  nature.  A high  school  Athletic  Faculty 
Manager  who  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in  this  field 
constructively  critized  and  answered  the  inquiry  form 
previous  to  its  distribution. 

Correspondence  revealed  much  matter  pertinent  to  the 
study.  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Secondary  School  Principals'  Association,  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School 
Athletic  Associations,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Interscholastic  Athletic  Association,  and  the 
Manager  of  the  Illinois  League  of  High  School  Girls ' Ath- 
letic Association  were  very  cooperative  in  furnishing  vital 
information  relative  to  the  study. 

Interviews  also  served  a useful  purpose  in  seeking 
information.  Several  conversations  with  the  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals'  Association 
greatly  aided  in  making  the  study  more  significant.  The 
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Supervisor  and  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education  gave  a 
resume  of  their  department’s  interest  and  contribution  to 
the  promotion  of  wholesome  and  healthful  athletic  activities 
in  the  state’s  high  schools.  The  head  of  Physical  Education 
in  the  Boston  schools  and  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  in  Boston  were  also  interviewed.  Interviews 
with  many  principals,  athletic  directors,  coaches,  and 
sports  writers  rounded  out  a widespread  diversification  of 
opinion  for  the  solution  of  many  problems  and  revealed 
copious  methods  of  handling  problems  in  the  field  of  inter- 
scholastic athletics  which  served  to  make  the  study  all  the 
more  meaningful. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  athletic 
situations  under  various  conditions,  the  schools  were  classi- 
fied in  three  categories.  (1)  They  were  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  their  enrollment.  (2)  They  were 
also  classified  according  to  their  location  in  the  state. 

(3)  Finally,  the  schools  were  classified  according  to  their 
type  of  organization.  These  classifications  were  used  to 
make  the  study  more  interesting  and  significant. 
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The  first  classification,  size  of  enrollment,  contains 
the  following: 

(1)  100  and  fewer  pupils 

(2)  101  to  300  pupils 

(3)  301  to  750  pupils 

(4)  751  to  1500  pupils 

(5)  1501  to  2500  or  more  pupils 

The  second  classification,  geographical  location,  is 

divided  into  five  districts: 

District  I Northeastern  Massachusetts 
District  II  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
District  III  North  Central  Massachusetts 
District  IV  South  Central  Massachusetts 
District  V Western  Massachusetts 

No  attempt  was  made  to  name  the  schools  within  the  districts. 

These  are  the  districts  into  which  the  state  has  been 

divided  by  the  Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals’ 

Association . 

The  third  classification,  type  of  organization,  con- 
tains the  following  types: 

(1)  Regular  4-year  high  schools 

(2)  3-year  high  schools 

(3)  Other  reorganized  schools,  5-year  and  6-year 

individual  secondary  schools. 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  DATA 

An  inquiry  form  concerning  the  administration  of  high 
school  athletics  was  sent  to  2471schools.  Through  this 
form  it  was  attempted  to  secure  from  the  person  in  charge 
of  athletics  data  which  when  compiled  would  give  a resume 
of  the  general  practice  concerning  various  phases  of  ath- 
letics in  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

The  person  answering  the  inquiry  was  asked  to  give  the 
name  and  address  of  his  school,  its  type  of  organization, 
its  enrollment,  and  his  own  official  position.  As  a result 
of  this  request  the  schools  were  grouped  according  to  their 
type  and  enrollment.  Two  hundred  and  nine  schools  or 
84.62  per  cent  of  the  247  filled  in  and  returned  the  form. 
This  information  is  described  in  Table  I.  (p.  16) 

There  are  258  public  high  schools,  45  Catholic  high 
schools  and  a few  trade  schools  in  which  athletic  programs 
are  carried  on  in  Massachusetts.  This  information  was 
secured  from  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Massachusetts  and  from  the  Heads  of  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organizations  in  Boston,  Springfield,  and 

1.  Number  of  schools  that  agreed  to  complete  questionnaire. 
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Table  I.  Classified  Summary  of  209  Returns 

to  the  Inquiry  on  the  Administration 
of  Athletics  in  Massachusetts. 


Type  of  School 

Regular  4-Year  High  Schools 

Number 

Reporting 

100  and  fewer  pupils 

10 

101  to  500  pupils 

40 

301  to  750  pupils 

32 

751  to  1500  pupils 

20 

1501  and  more  pupils 

9 

3-Year  High  Schools 

100  and  fewer  pupils 

0 

101  to  300  pupils 

0 

301  to  750  pupils 

18 

751  to  1500  pupils 

21 

1501  and  more  pupils 

9 

5-Year  High  Schools 


100  and  less  pupils 

0 

101  to  300  pupils 

2 

301  to  750  pupils 

2 

751  to  1500  pupils 

0 

1501  and  more  pupils 

0 

6-Year  High  Schools 

100  and  less  pupils 

9 

101  to  300  pupils 

26 

301  to  750  pupils 

11 

751  to  1500  pupils 

0 

1501  and  more  pupils 

0 

Total  209 
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Fall  River  respectively  who  have  charge  of  the  athletic 
programs  in  the  Catholic  high  schools  in  their  diocese. 

The  membership  list  of  the  Massachusetts  Secondary 
Principals’  Association  was  also  used  as  a check  as 
practically  all  the  high  schools  whether  public  or  sectarian 
belong  to  the  association. 

When  considering  the  reliability  of  the  information 
secured,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  who  answered  the 
inquiry.  Table  TI  supplies  this  information. 

Table  II.  Official  Capacity  of  Persons  Answering 
Inquiry  Form. 

CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Director  of  Athletics 

5 

12 

26 

20 

4 

Faculty  Manager 

6 

15 

17 

3 

-- 

Director  of  Physical 
Education 

6 

13 

13 

9 

1 

Coach 

-- 

-- 

3 

8 

2 

Principal 

-- 

-- 

3 

16 

10 

Assistant  Principal 

1 

-- 

2 

-- 

-- 

Teacher-Coach 

«.  — 

1 

1 

10 

2 

Superintendent  of 
Schools 


1 
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From  a study  of  this  table  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
persons  who  ansv/ered  the  questionnaire  were  well  qualified 
to  give  authoritative  information. 

The  first  item  of  the  study  indicated  the  extent  of  the 
sports  program  among  the  high  schools.  Sixteen  sports, 
namely,  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  tennis,  golf, 
boxing,  crew,  wrestling, ‘swimming,  soccer,  bov/ling,  hockey, 
cross  country,  skiing,  and  six-man  football  are  those 
participated  in  by  the  high  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  209  schools  reported  that  they 
engage  in  interscholastic  athletics  especially  for  the  boys, 
although  the  smaller  schools  indicated  by  their  reports 
that  the  girls  compete  in  interscholastic  sports. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  results  more  meaningful 
the  schools  have  been  classified  as  follows  and  this 
classification  will  be  used  throughout  the  study: 

1501  and  more  pupils ....  Glass  A 


751  to  1500  pupils Class  B 

301  to  750  pupils Class  C 

101  to  300  pupils Class  D 


100  and  fewer  pupils ... .Class  E 
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Table  III  indicates  the  extent  of  the  boys  athletic 
Program  in  Massachusetts  high  schools. 


Table  III.  Sports  in  which  Massachusetts  Secondary  Schools 
Participate  and  Average  Number  of  Contests 
Sche duled. 


Class 


B 


D 


Sport 

Schools 

Reporting 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Schools 

Reporting 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Schools 

Reporting 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Schools 

Reporting 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Schools 

Reporting 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Football 

19 

9.2 

41 

9.2 

63 

9 

35 

8.5 

Basketball 

18 

L7 

41 

16.5 

62 

16. £ 

66 

17 

18 

16 

Baseball 

18 

16 

40 

15.5 

62 

14.7 

64 

13 

18 

10.7 

Track  & Field. . . . 

18 

6.5 

55 

7 

32 

6 

9 

3.5 

Tennis 

12 

8.8 

20 

8.4! 

13 

7 

1 

7 

1 

4 

Golf 

11 

9 

21 

9.4 

16 

8 

1 

4 

Boxing 

1 

7 

Crew 

1 

4 

Wrestling 

1 

4 

2 

8 

Swimming 

1 

8 

2 

10 

1 

8 

Soccer 

1 

L2 

5 

10 

1 

10 

5 

5 

3 

10 

Bowling 

1 

8 

1 

10 

Hockey 

11 

L0.6 

23 

11 

17 

11.5 

1 

10 

Cross  Country. . . . 

5 

8 

13 

8 

6 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

okiing . •••••••••• 

2 

3 

Six-man  Football. 

2 

6 

It  is  evident  from  this  data  that  interscholastic  contests 
in  sports  are  centered  around  football,  basketball,  and 
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baseball,  track,  and  hockey.  Two  other  sports  are  sponsored 
by  a smaller  number  of  schools  but  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
They  are  golf  and  tennis.  It  is  probably  because  of  the 
lack  of  facilities  that  these  two  require  that  they  are 
missing  from  many  athletic  programs. 

It  is  evident  that  football,  basketball,  track,  and 
baseball  are  the  leading  sports.  Tennis,  golf,  and  hockey 
were  prominently  mentioned  by  many  schools.  It  is  noticeable 
that  sports  having  a carry-over  value  are  the  least  popular. 
In  other  words,  types  of  recreation  that  can  be  continued 
by  a large  number  of  boys  such  as  tennis,  swimming,  golf, 
bowling,  and  skating  are  limited  on  the  interscholastic 
athletic  program. 

The  extent  to  which  the  schedules  are  limited  in  the 
different  sports  seems  to  average  regularly  throughout  the 
state.  Nine  games  in  football,  sixteen  games  in  basketball, 
fourteen  games  in  baseball,  and  about  seven  track  meets 
appear  to  be  the  mean  of  the  contests  scheduled  in  the 
different  sport3.  Hov/ever,  if  the  mode  were  to  be  c onsidered 
it  would  reveal  a broader  view.  Class  A had  the  largest 
number  of  schools  scheduling  nine  football  games  with  one 
having  a schedule  of  eleven  games.  In  Class  B ten  games 
appeared  most  frequently  with  four  schools  reporting  an 
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eleven  game  football  schdule.  Ten  games  was  the  popular 
schedule  in  Class  C with  one  school  admitting  a schedule 
of  twelve  games  and  three  elevn  games.  Due,  no  doubt,  to 
small  enrollments.  Class  D had  a mode  of  eight  games* 

The  frequency  of  interscholastic  basketball  games  in 
Class  A was  centered  around  the  mean  of  sixteen  games  with 
one  school  reporting  a schedule  of  twenty-four  games;  three 
had  a schedule  of  twenty  games  and  one,  the  lower  end  of 
the  range,  twelve  games.  Class  B’s  mode  was  sixteen  games 
with  variabilities  such  as  one  school  scheduling  twenty-six 
games,  four  twenty  games,  and  the  lowest  twelve  games* 

Class  C’s  mode  was  sixteen  but  there  were  twenty-one 
schools  which  reported  schedules  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
games.  Class  D’s  most  popular  number  was  sixteen  with  one 
school  reporting  twenty-six  games,  seven  twenty-two,  seven 
twenty  games,  one  twenty-one  games,  and  eight  twelve  games. 
Class  E reported  a frequency  of  eighteen  games.  The 
variabilities  between  the  mean  and  mode  were  negligible* 

The  next  sport  of  the  "Big  Four"  to  be  evaluated  is 
baseball.  Class  A schools  are  generally  agreed  to  a sixteen 
game  schedule.  In  Class  B a fifteen  game  schedule  is  the 
most  prevalent.  However,  one  school  reported  a twenty-two 
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game  schedule  and  three  twenty  game  schedules.  Class  C’s 
mode  was  fourteen  games  with  four  schools  reporting  twenty 
games  and  ten  twelve  games.  The  little  schools  indicated 
that  a twelve  game  schedule  was  the  most  popular* 

The  track  schedules  are  quite  consistent  in  classes 
A,  B,  and  C with  the  mean  as  reported  in  Table  III.  (p.  19) 
Class  D had  a mode  of  four  with  no  track  reported  in  Class  E. 
Tennis,  golf  and  hockey  are  sports  kept  within  the  confines 
of  classes  A,  B,  and  C with  Class  B being  the  leader  in  the 
scheduling  of  contests  in  these  sports. 

It  is  generally  known  that  many  more  schools  foster 
interscholastic  sports  for  boys  than  for  girls.  In  fact  a 
large  majority  of  physical  education  authorities  seem  to 
favor  an  intramural  rather  than  an  interscholastic  program 
for  the  young  ladies.  However,  many  schools  do  schedule 
interscholastic  contests  for  the  girls,  especially  among  the 
smaller  schools.  The  evidence  of  Table  IV  (p.  23)  is  in 
full  harmony  with  this  knowledge.  Basketball  is  far  in  the 
lead  as  an  interscholastic  sport  for  the  girls.  Field 
hockey  and  softball  appear  in  many  programs.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  number  of  basketball  games  scheduled  for  the 
girls  in  the  smaller  as  compared  with  the  larger  schools. 
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Table  IV.  Sports  in  which  Girls  Participate  and  Number 
of  Contests  Scheduled  in  Each  Sport* 


CLASS A B C D E 


Sport 

Schools 

Reporting 

1 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Schools 

Reporting 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Schools 

Reporting 

6 

Ave  . No. 
Contests 

Schools 

Reporting 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Schools 

Reporting 

i 

Ave.  No. 
Contests 

Baske tball 

7 

7 

11 

6 

43 

9.5 

55 

11.5 

17 

13 

Tennis 

6 

6 

3 

7 

6 

6 

Softball 

6 

6 

4 

6.5 

16 

6 

21 

7 

9 

6 

Field  Hockey 

5 

6 

6 

7 

18 

7 

15 

7 

1 

4 

Archery 

1 

1 

Volley  Ball 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

8 

Swimming 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Track 

3 

1 

Interscholastic  athletic  competition  for  girls  is  being 
abandoned  by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  schools.  Intra- 
mural sports  for  girls  seems  to  be  the  trend  in  the  large 
schools.  Classes  C , D,  and  E reported  a heavy  schedule  for 
interscholastic  basketball  for  the  girls.  The  means  of 
the  number  of  games  scheduled  in  the  above-named  classes 
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were  9.5,  11.5,  and  13  respectively.  It  was  evident  that 
softball  is  increasing  in  popularity  as  an  interscholastic 
sport  for  the  girls,  especially  in  the  three  smaller  groups 
of  schools.  Many  schools  foster  field  hockey  teams  but  the 
lack  of  playing  surfaces  is  holding  back  its  adoption  by 
many  schools.  Tennis  has  acquired  a certain  degree  of 
popularity  in  the  larger  schools.  In  interviews  with  some 
administrators  and  coaches  it  was  evident  that  they  wished 
to  eliminate  competitions  in  basketball  for  girls  but 
found  it  difficult  to  do  so  because  of  outside  pressure. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  difficulty  of  eliminating 
Girls*  basketball  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  girls 
to  earn  and  wear  letters  awarded  for  being  on  the  varsity 
squad.  The  girls  felt  that  they  were  just  as  entitled  to  wear 
letters  as  the  boys.  One  girl  coach  reported  that  her 
senior  varsity  girls  received  silver  basketballs  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  They  were  awarded  at  a banquet  sponsored 
by  a boosters’  club  at  which  the  boys  likewise  received 
similar  awards.  However,  there  were  also  some  who  found 
no  fault  with  interscholastic  competitions  for  girls  in  the 
sport.  In  fact,  one  league  scheduled  its  basketball  games 
for  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  same  night  with  a man  referee 
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for  both  games.  In  one  of  the  schools  the  boys’  team  and 
the  girls’  team  were  both  coached  by  the  same  man. 

Several  administrators  stated  in  interviews  that  the 
substitution  of  intramural  sports  for  competitive  sports 
for  girls  was  not  as  simple  as  it  appeared.  Girls  as  well 
as  boys  love  competition;  hence,  the  problem  was  one  of 
developing  competition  among  groups  where  the  keeness  would 
be  comparable  to  their  keeness  in  interscholastic  sports* 

No  table  was  developed  concerning  tournaments  because 
practically  all  of  the  secondary  schools  belong  to  the 
Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals’  Association  which 
fosters  the  state  meets  or  tournaments.  Tournaments  and 
meets  held  throughout  the  state  by  county  of  sectional 
groups  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  state  association.  A 
donation  of  25$  of  the  net  proceeds  of  these  tournaments 
to  the  state  association  has  been  recommended.  It  is 
purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  schools  concerned  with 
the  tournaments. 

Table  V (p.  26)  reveals  the  frequency  of  membership 
in  leagues,  particularly  in  basketball,  baseball  and  in 
girls'  basketball  in  the  smaller  schools.  There  is  likewise 
a tendency  toward  football  leagues  or  conferences  as  some 
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people  prefer  to  call  them.  In  many  sections  of  the  state, 
schools  have  formed  conferences  of  their  own  and  competition 
does  not  go  beyond  their  conference. 


Table  V.  Schools  Reporting  League  Membership,  the  Sports 
Included  in  the  League,  and  Percentage  of 
Membership. 


.CLASS —.A . B T C E. 


Sport 

Schools 

Reporting 

Percent . 
Of  Member. 

Schools 

Reporting 

Percent . 

Of  Member. 

Schools 

Reporting 

Percent . 

Of  Member. 

Schools 

Reporting 

Percent . 

Of  Member. 

Schools 

Reporting 

Percent. 

Of  Member. 

Football 

10 

55 

5 

12 

29 

46 

20 

29 

0 

0 

Baske tball 

15 

80 

35 

81 

48 

78 

46 

68 

12 

63 

Baseball 

14 

77 

32 

78 

51 

81 

48 

71 

11 

60 

Hockey 

9 

50 

21 

51 

15 

24 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Track 

5 

28 

11 

27 

6 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Tennis 

3 

17 

13 

32 

5 

8 

2 

3 

Golf 

6 

33 

17 

41 

9 

14 

Cross  Country 

4 

10 

Soccer 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Field  Hockey 

1 

2 

5 

7 

1 

6 

Girls1  Basketball 

5 

8 

24 

35 

7 

37 

Girls'  Softball 

4 

6 

1 

6 

Girls ' Volley  Bal" 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Touch  Football 

1 

1 

1 

6 
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The  data  presented  in  Table  VI  show  the  plans  for 
limitation  of  pupil  participation  in  interscholastic  ath- 
letics as  found  in  200  secondary  schools. 


Table  VI.  Plans  for  Limitation  of  Pupil  Partici- 
pation in  Interscholastic  Athletics. 

CLASS 


Plans  of  Limitation 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

One  sport  each  year 

Two  sports  each  year 

Three  sports  each  year 

2 

5 

27 

Two  sports  each  semester 

16 

30 

40 

7 

No  limitations 

6 

17 

39 

11 

It  is  clear  that  in  a majority  of  the  schools  included 
in  this  study,  the  pupils  may  participate  in  a sport  during 
each  specific  season,  providing  of  course,  that  they  meet 
the  customary  regulations  concerning  scholarship,  age, 
physical  condition,  etc.  One  sport  at  a time  seems  to  be 
the  custom,  although  one  athletic  director  did  report  that 
a pupil  could  be  available  for  baseball  and  track  if  the 
coaches  of  these  sports  were  agreeable  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Three  sports  a year,  one  sport  each  semester,  or  no 
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limitation  is  practically  no  limitation  at  all.  This  means 
that  boys  may  be  practicing  or  competing  almost  every  week 
of  the  school  year.  There  is  in  some  schools  a short  respite 
between  football  and  basketball  and  baseball  and  track. 

While  no  written  report  was  secured  about  participants 
doubling  up  as  in  baseball  and  track,  interviews  with  some 
athletic  directors  revealed  that  this  practice  is  not 
resorted  to  in  any  great  number  of  schools.  Eov/ever,  it 
was  acknowledged  by  one  director  of  athletics  that  a base- 
ball player  having  great  skill  in  track  might  be  loaned  to 
the  track  squad  on  the  day  of  the  contest  if  it  did  not 
interfere  v/ith  baseball.  In  one  particular  case,  the 
parents  were  eager  that  their  son  be  allowed  to  compete  in 
track  and  baseball  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  honor 
of  being  a four-letter  man,  having  earned  his  letter  in 
football  and  basketball  previously. 

An  injustice  often  occurring  in  interscholastic  sports 
is  inequality  in  competition.  One  school  may  have  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  other  in  the  size  of  its  players,  in  its 
reserve  strength,  in  the  caliber  of  its  coaches,  or  in  many 
other  respects.  That  a large  portion  of  the  schools  make  a 
special  effort  to  promote  equality  in  their  interscholastic 
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competition  and  make  an  effort  to  eliminate  inequalities  is 
indicated  by  the  following  items  which  most  schools  take 
up  with  competing  schools  in  an  effort  to  promote  equality 
in  athletic  competitions:  (1)  Affiliation  with  the  same 
league  or  conference,  (2)  Comparability  in  size  of  enroll- 
ment, (3)  Approximate  equality  In  time  allotments  for 
practice  and  (4)  Strength  of  teams  as  indicated  by  past 
performance.  It  is  evident  that  an  attempt  to  equalize 
competition  is  being  made  to  the  extent  that  all  teams 
experience  at  least  occasional  defeats. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  schools  schedule  games  with 
opponents  of  a comparable  size  in  enrollment.  Another  item 
which  is  considered  thoroughly  is  the  strength  of  the  teams 
as  is  indicated  by  the  win  and  loss  column.  Some  consider- 
ation is  given  to  time  allotments  for  practice  as  coaches 
contend  that  there  is  inequality  between  teams  when  one 
team  resorts  to  spring  football  practice,  whereas  the  other 
is  satisfied  to  begin  practice  September  1. 

It  seems  wise  to  equalize  competition  so  that  each 
team  will  receive  its  share  of  losses  and  wins.  The  Idea 
of  contest  without  victory  Is  harmful  to  competitors. 
Contestants  ought  to  play  to  win.  They  ought  to  realize 
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also  that  they  cannot  win  always.  A defeat  which  follows 
an  honest  effort  to  win  is  not  in  fact  a defeat,  for  the 
players  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  best  they 
had  was  given  to  the  game.  Qualities  of  character  are 
developed  through  both  victory  and  defeat.  Constant  defeat 
and  constant  victory  are  equally  dangerous. 

The  Massachusetts  Secondary  Principals'  Association 
which  is  the  governing  body  of  high  school  athletics  has 
attempted  to  remove  many  of  the  inequalities  by  setting  up 
rules  of  eligibility.  The  rating  system  as  set  up  by  the 
sportswriters  has  done  much  to  attempt  to  equalize  compe- 
tition, particularly  in  football.  It  was  set  up  in  an 
attempt  to  untangle  the  150-school  scramble  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts  for  the  Eastern  State  football  championships. 
The  gist  of  the  system  is  well  explained  by  Foye  in  an 
article  entitled,  "What  is  a Rating  System."1  A com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Secondary  School 
Principals'  Association  is  now  working  on  a revision  of 
these  classifications.  Results  should  be  known  by  the  end 
of  1948. 

Many  athletic  directors  give  this  rating  system  due 

1.  Fred  Foye,  School  Sports  Editor,  Boston  Traveler, 

Boston,  Mass.,  November,  1946. 
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consideration  while  preparing  their  schedules.  The  State 
Association  at  present  divides  the  schools  much  the  same 
way  in  preparing  the  classes  of  competition  in  such  sports 
as  basketball,  track,  and  baseball  when  tournaments  and 
meets  are  held  by  that  body* 

Selection  of  officials  for  interscholastic  athletic 
contests  is  an  important  problem.  It  is,  no  doubt,  correct 
to  say  that  if  a game  is  to  be  played  at  all,  it  deserves 
to  be  well  officiated.  For  the  sake  of  the  contestants 
who  are  giving  their  best  to  the  game,  these  persons  demand 
expert  officials.  The  methods  by  which  officials  are 
selected  by  the  schools  included  in  this  study  are  given 
in  the  following  items:  (1)  choice  of  officials  left  to 
school  entertaining  its  opponents,  (2)  contesting  schools 
agree  on  officials,  (3)  officials  are  selected  by  league 
of  which  schools  are  members,  (4)  any  official  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Officials’  Association,  (5)  Football  Com- 
missioner. 

The  method  of  selecting  officials  for  the  athletic 
contests  varies  somewhat  throughout  the  state.  There  is  a 
decided  trend  toward  the  practice  of  leaving  the  selection 
of  officials  to  responsible  organizations  and  disinterested 
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persons.  Many  schools  that  belong  to  leagues  have  officials 
assigned  for  their  contests  by  a committee.  While  officials 
associations  are  independent  organizations,  they  attempt  to 
admit  only  competent  candidates  as  members  of  their  organi- 
zations. The  latest  attempt  toward  the  practice  of  having 
a disinterested  party  assign  officials  was  undertaken  during 
the  current  year.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  concerned  to  put 
the  plan  in  effect  in  September.  This  plan  is  the  one 
developed  in  District  One  of  the  Massachusetts  Secondary 
School  Principals'  Association  which  is  located  in  North- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

The  amount  of  money  required  to  finance  programs  of 
interscholastic  athletics  is  perhaps  larger  in  most 
secondary  schools  than  the  amount  required  for  any  other 
extracurricular  activity.  In  many  schools,  support  of  these 
activities  is  derived  from  many  sources.  The  data  in  this 
section  deal  with  these  main  sources  of  support.  In 
Table  VII  (p.  33)  the  frequency  with  which  certain  sources 
were  checked  by  the  respondents  is  indicated.  It  will 
indicate  that  most  schools  must  raise  their  own  funds. 

In  a large  number  of  schools  the  amounts  received 
and  expended  in  promoting  interscholastic  athletics  during 
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a school  year  involves  many  thousands  of  dollars.  A host  of 
means  are  resorted  to  in  order  that  their  maintenance  may 
be  procured* 

Table  Vii.  Sources  from  which  the  Major  Part  of  the  Funds 
are  Secured  for  the  Support  of  Interscholastic 
Sports . 


CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

General  Fund 

5 

14 

7 

15 

9 

Ticket  Sales 

11 

23 

52 

50 

9 

a.  Football 

15 

38 

52 

27 

b.  Basketball 

1 

10 

58 

15 

c.  Track * 

d.  Baseball* * 

1 

e.  Hockey 

1 

A • A . Due  

3 

9 

18 

22 

7 

Plays,  Entertainment 

1 

4 

18 

7 

Candy  Sales 

1 

11 

3 

Magazine  Drive 

4 

18 

7 

Dept,  of  Physical  Education.. 

2 

10 

5 

4 

Special  Appropriation 

1 

5 

4 

Tag  Day 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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It  is  evident  from  the  information  received  from  the  re- 
spondents that  ticket  sales  are  the  main  source  of  income  for 
the  support  of  athletic  programs.  And  as  it  might  he  expected, 
football  games  were  reported  as  the  main  source  of  income, 
although  basketball  in  the  smaller  schools  is t he  chief 
source.  It  was  reported  that  most  athletic  programs  are 
expected  to  be  self-supporting.  Smaller  schools  indicated 
that  they  resorted  to  such  means  as  magazine  drives,  plays, 
candy  sales,  and  even  tag  days.  One  school  reported  that 
programs  during  the  football  season  netted  $500  which  was 
larger  than  the  net  receipts  of  the  football  season.  Many 
athletic  directors  related  that  the  financial  results  were 
in  ratio  to  the  success  of  the  teams  on  the  gridiron. 

However,  some  of  the  respondents  revealed  that  the  town 
fathers  appropriated  tax  money  for  the  support  of  their 
interscholastic  athletic  programs.  The  high  schools  of 
Boston  receive  an  appropriation  for  the  conduct  of  their 
program.  One  school  also  reported  an  appropriation  from  the 
city.  The  receipts  are  turned  over  to  the  city  treasurer 
who  likewise  pays  all  bills.  If  the  year  ends  up  In  the 
red,  the  deficit  is  absorbed  by  the  city.  The  surplus,  like- 
wise, remains  In  the  city  treasury.  The  1948  appropriation 
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for  athletics  in  one  city  was  reported  as  follows  and  is 
presented  for  consideration: 


1948 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  BUDGET 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


1*  Equipment 

Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Track 

Golf 

Hockey 

2 . Repairing  and  Cleaning 

3.  Hired  Help 

Basketball 


3154.00 

281.00 

500.00 

150.00 
75.00 

500.00 

800.00 


114.00 


4660.00 

800.00 

114.00 


4.  Officials 


Basketball 

Baseball 


200.00 

156.00  356.00 


5.  Bus  Hire 


Basketball 

Baseball 

Football 

Track 

Golf 

Hockey 


212.00 

212.00 

204.00 

125.00 

75.00 

125.00  953.00 
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Brought  Forward  6883.00 

6 . Office  Expense 

Tel.,  Stamps,  etc.  250.00  250.00 

7.  Miscellaneous 


In  juries 

400.00 

Tickets 

350.00 

Medical  Supplies 

250.00 

Laundry 

75.00 

Convention 

100.00 

Sweaters 

300.00 

Letters,  all  others  and 

75.00 

Stenography  Work 

300 . 00 

1850.00 

8. 

Salaries 

« 

Coach 

4180.00 

Asst.  Coach 

1050.00 

Asst.  Coach 

600.00 

Manager 

1400.00 

Team  Physician 

1000.00 

Hockey  Coach 

100.00 

8330.00 

9. 

Manning  Bowl--Operation 

10000.00 

10000.00 

10. 

Girls  Athletics 

300.00 

300.00 

27613.00 


Respectfully  submitted 


Manager,  Athletics 
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The  finances  of  several  high  schools  in  a large  city  are 
distributed  through  a general  fund.  The  program  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  material: 

Interscholastic  athletics  in  these  Massachusetts  high 
schools  are  controlled  by  a board  consisting  of  the  senior 
high  school  principals  and  the  supervisor  of  health,  physical 
education,  and  safety.  Recommendations  are  made  by  the 
coaches  to  this  board  whenever  changes  in  policy  seem 
desirable • 

The  program  is  financed  by  the  General  Student  Associatio 
in  each  school  with  the  exception  of  the  coaches'  salaries. 
This  association  sells  a student  ticket  which  enables  a 
pupil  to  attend  dances,  receive  the  school  paper,  attend 
home  games,  etc.  Receipts  from  games  do  not  go  directly 
to  the  financing  of  the  athletic  program,  but  to  the  student 
associations.  The  greater  the  income  from  games,  of  course, 
the  greater  the  budget  of  all  organizations  within  the  school. 

The  entire  cost  of  equipment,  transportation,  officials' 
fees,  and  police  protection  comes  from  the  association. 

The  specific  amount  allocated  to  each  organization  is 
determined  by  the  members  of  the  Student  Association  Com- 
mittee, on  which  there  is  a member  for  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Safety. 

The  only  athletic  contests  for  which  admissions  are 
charged  are  football  and  basketball.  The  admission  to 
football  games  is  75^  except  for  one  game  which  is  $1.00. 

The  basketball  admission  is  50^. 

That  special  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  those 
who  will  control  athletic  finances  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  schools  large  amounts  of  money  must  be 
received  and  expended  during  the  school  year.  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  task  of  handling  the  money  and  of 
determining  for  what  it  shall  be  expended  shall  be  delegated 
to  responsible  persons. 

% 

The  answers  to  the  questionnaire  concerning  the  control 
of  athletics  finances  are  recapitulated  in  Table  VIII  (p.  39) 

It  is  evident  from  the  information  received  that 
winning  teams  bring  the  customers.  Accordingly,  the  aim  is 
to  produce  a formidable  aggregation  so  that  large  numbers 
of  persons  will  pay  the  admission.  One  city,  for  instance, 
uses  the  bowl  in  a nearby  city  because  its  own  gridiron  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  wish  to 
witness  its  games.  All  in  all,  it  seems  that  athletics  are 
expected  to  take  care  of  their  financial  problems.  It  was 
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interesting  to  note  that  in  one  school  the  profits  of  the 
cafeteria  were  formerly  allocated  to  the  sports  program. 
However,  this  practice  has  now  been  discontinued. 

Table  VIII.  The  Many  Methods  Used  In  Controlling  the 
Finances  Connected  with  Interscholastic 
Athletics . 


CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

General  Treasurer  of  School  System 

2 

9 

10 

6 

0 

General  Treasurer  in  the  School  Itself. 

3 

12 

15 

19 

7 

High  School  Principal 

8 

9 

31 

43 

19 

Faculty  Committee 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

Pupil  Committee 

2 

1 

Faculty  Pupil 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Physical  Education  Director 

5 

5 

10 

14 

1 

Faculty  Manager 

4 

16 

26 

20 

2 

Alumni  Association 

1 

Business  Manager 

2 

8 

4 

School  Committee 

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

1 

1 

Town  Treasurer 

1 
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How  these  finances  are  controlled  brought  responses 
which  indicated  that  the  principal  was  the  one  most  concerned 
with  this  problem.  In  fact,  there  were  a hundred  such 
responses.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  faculty  manager  in  68 
schools,  while  56  schools  indicated  that  a general  treasurer 
in  the  schools  itself  performed  these  duties.  It  was 
noteworthy  to  notice  that  the  control  of  finances  was 
delegated  to  persons  outside  of  school;  in  only  one  case, 
it  was  the  alumni  association.  In  general,  when  the  control 
of  funds  is  delegated  to  persons  within  the  school,  these 
persons  are  in  positions  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

Whether  or  not  interscholastic  funds  are  accounted  for 
separately  or  as  part  of  a general  fund  does  not  matter  so 
much  as  long  as  they  are  handled  in  a business  way.  Ninety- 
six  schools  reported  that  their  accounts  are  audited  yearly. 
Eighteen  indicated  that  monthly  audits  were  the  custom. 

Others  indicated  semi-annual  and  after  each  season  audits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  stated  that  the  accounts  were  audited 
regularly.  Table  IX  (p.  41)  indicates  the  frequency  with 
which  they  were  audited. 
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Table  IX.  The  Frequency  with  Which  the  Financial  Accounts 
of  Interscholastic  Athletics  are  Audited  as 
Reported  by  Schools  Having  Such  Audits. 


CLASS 


Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  responses  indicated 
by  whom  the  audit  was  made.  The  summarization  of  this 
information  is  reaveled  by  Table  X.  (p.  42) 

The  information  received  revealed  that  these  accounts 
were  audited  by  many  agencies.  Certified  public  ac- 
countants, city  or  town  auditor,  state  auditor,  school 
committee,  superintendent  of  schools,  commercial  department 
in  the  school,  and  bank  cashiers  were  the  various  auditors 
who  validated  the  accounts  of  the  interscholastic  athletics 
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in  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts.  There  were  a few 
schools  which  indicated  that  the  accounts  were  never  audited. 

Table  X.  Table  to  Indicate  by  Whom  Audit  is  Made. 


C 

LAS 

S 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

3 

9 

7 

1 

State  Auditor 

1 

3 

1 

City  or  Town  Auditor 

4 

5 

2 

3 

1 

Commercial  Department 

1 

5 

8 

7 

3ank  Cashier 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Corporation  Treasurer 

1 

Business  Manager 

2 

8 

4 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Principal 

8 

9 

4 

Faculty  Treasurer 

1 

A . A . Committee 

3 

3 

School  Committee 

6 

14 

1 

General  School  Treasurer 

4 

7 

It  would  seem  that  where  such  funds  are  handled,  a detailed 
account  would  be  a worthwhile  practice.  In  fact,  some  schools 
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publish  the  results  of  the  audit  in  the  local  newspaper 
which  goes  a long  way  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  so  far  as  they  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  funds  are  well  handled. 

A section  of  the  inquiry  form  was  concerned  with  the 
status  of  the  coaches  relative  to  their  connection  with 
the  teaching  staff  and  to  their  success  as  coaches. 

Table  XI  (p.  44)  summarizes  the  responses  to  the  question- 
naire . 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  205  schools  that 
responded  indicated  that  they  had  academic  teachers  as 
coaches,  whereas  71  did  not  have  academic  teachers.  Only 
28  are  relieved  of  some  of  their  teaching  because  of  their 
coaching  duties.  Thirty-one  respondents  indicated  that 
the  coaches'  success  was  measured  in  terns  of  winning  teams. 
One  questionnaire  revealed  that  coaches  in  their  town  had 
to  prove  their  ability  in  order  to  hold  their  job.  "A 
coach  who  does  not  produce  winners  soon  moves  on"  was  the 
remark  of  one  respondent.  It  was  interesting  to  discover 
that  a physical  education  teacher  who  coaches  some  of  the 
athletic  teams  was  also  the  proprietor  of  a liquor  package 
store.  While  many  townspeople  resented  the  idea,  the  school 
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committee  was  powerless  because  he  was  on  tenure  and  his 
business  connections  were  perfectly  legitimate. 


Table  XI.  Selected  Information  about  the  Status  of 
Coaches . 


CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

'i 

I 

) 

E 

Yfia 

fin 

Yea 

Nn 

Yfif 

i Nn 

Yftfl 

Nn 

Yfifl 

Nn 

Do  you  employ  coaches  who 
are  not  academic  teachers? 

9 

9 

23 

19 

25 

40 

9 

54 

6 

12 

Is  there  success  in  your 
school  measured  primarily 
in  terms  of  winning  teams: 

4 

14 

9 

30 

10 

51 

6 

57 

2 

14 

Are  all  coaches  of  inter- 
scholastic  teams  members 
of  the  regular  high  school 
faculty? 

14 

4 

29 

13 

50 

13 

54 

9 

11 

7 

Do  they  all  teach  regular 
classroom  subjects  in  the 
high  school? 

13 

6 

29 

10 

41 

22 

49 

13 

13 

5 

Are  they  relieved  of  class- 
room teaching  because  of 
coaching  duties? 

3 

13 

5 

34 

9 

47 

9 

53 

2 

11 

Is  the  average  salary  of 
the  athletic  coaches  higher 
than  the  average  salary  of 
its  other  regular  faculty 
members? 

12 

5 

28 

11 

49 

14 

32 

31 

11 

6 
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* On©  sore  spot  was  the  indication  that  in  some  schools 

coaches  with  less  teaching  background  than  some  members 
of  the  faculty  received  salaries  far  in  excess  of  the  best 
qualified  teachers.  It  was  evident  that  in  some  cases 
coaches  who  had  never  held  positions  of  any  consequence 
previously,  stepped  into  the  system  and  eventually  received 
salaries  far  higher  than  teachers  who  had  many  years  of 
successful  teaching  experience.  This  ill  feeling  was 
further  aggravated  when  only  mediocre  success  was  attained 
by  the  coaches  in  question. 

The  aim  in  many  schools  is  to  dovetail  physical  edu- 
cation and  interscholastic  athletics.  Table  XII  (p.  46) 
reveals  to  what  extent  this  aim  is  being  attained  in 
Massachusetts  high  schools. 

One  hundred  seventeen  replies  stated  that  an  inter- 
scholastic  athletic  program  is  administered  as  a part  of  the 
physical  education  program.  As  many  as  a hundred  twenty-one 
schools  indicated  that  the  coaches  were  members  of  the 
physical  education  program.  However,  in  many  schools  inter- 
scholastic athletics  are  independent  of  the  physical 
education  and  as  such,  are  not  recognized  as  part  of  physical 
education.  Several  schools  did  report  that  physical  edu- 
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cation  credit  was  given  to  members  of  athletic  teams.  It 
is  apparent  that  no  attempt  is  made  in  many  schools  to 
correlate  the  athletic  program  with  the  physical  education 
activities . 


Table  XII.  Relation  of  Interscholastic  Athletic  and  the 
Physical  Education  Program. 


CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

E 

E 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Np 

Yeg 

Np 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Schools  in  which  athletics 
are  administered  as  a part 
of  its  physical  education 
program 

8 

11 

26 

15 

34 

25 

39 

20 

10 

7 

Schools  in  which  coaches 
are  members  of  physical 
education  staff 

9 

12 

28 

22 

35 

27 

38 

11 

ll 

3 

Schools  in  which  coaches 
are  under  the  supervising 
control  of  the  director 
of  physical  education 

9 

9 

23 

14 

26 

29 

30 

16 

9 

2 

Schools  in  which  members 
of  athletic  teams  receive 
physical  education  credit 
for  participation 

10 

7 

26 

13 

31 

33 

35 

21 

5 

10 

Schools  in  which  members 
of  athletic  teams  are 
excused  from  physical  edu- 
cation   

8 

10 

25 

13 

34 

24 

20 

29 

3 

9 

£ 
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Brammell  found  in  his  studies  that: 

Some  administrators  feel  that  the  ideal 
coach  and  the  ideal  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation cannot  be  combined  in  one  individual. 

Others  feel  that  if  the  goals  of  health, 
development,  and  recreation  are  to  be  attained, 
those  who  understand  these  goals  and  how  they 
are  to  be  reached  must  be  kept  consistently  in 
charge  of  all  physical  activities  within  the 
school.  Even  physical  directors  who  are  also 
coaches  of  interscholastic  teams  sometimes 
find  it  hard  to  remain  impartial  to  the  teams. 

For  example,  a physical  director  and  coach  in 
a high  school  in  Texas  confessed  during  an 
interview  that  although  he  is  the  director 
of  physical  education,  his  first  love  has 
become  competitive  interschool  games.  He  ad- 
mitted also  that  because  of  a slackened 
interest  in  physical  education  his  work  in 
that  field  had  suffered.  Surely  if  persons 
such  as  this  find  it  difficult  to  keep  upper- 
most the  ideal  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
a large  number  of  secondary  schools  in  which 
the  coaches  have  had  no  training  in  physical 
education,  the  aims  and  methods  of  inter- 
scholastic athletics  and  physical  education  are 
far  apart. 

Some  practices  which  have  been  the  source  of  many 
controversies  are  listed  in  Table  XIII.  (p.  48) 

There  are  several  practices  in  the  administration  of 
athletics  that  have  been  the  source  of  much  discussion. 


1.  P.  Roy  Brammell,  Intramural  and  Interschola stic  Athletics , 
Bulletin  No.  47,  Monograph  No.  27.  National  Survey  of 
Secondary  Education,  Office  of  Education,  1932. 
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Table  XIII.  Information  Concerning  Some  Practices  in 
Carrying  on  the  Athletic  Program. 


CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

No. 

<sf 

7° 

No. 

<sf 

7° 

No. 

% 

No. 

£ 

JO 

No, 

% 

\ 

Schools  reporting  spring 
football  practice 

12 

67 

24 

60 

16 

25 

5 

7 

Schools  reporting  schedules 

of  spring  football  games... 

2 

11 

7 

17 

1 

2 

Schools  reporting  schedules 
of  night  football  games.... 

10 

60 

13 

31 

25 

40 

5 

7 

Schools  reporting  schedules 
of  Sunday  football  games... 

2 

11 

5 

12 

5 

8 i 

2 

3 

Schools  that  schedule 

basketball  games  on  a night 
before  a school  day 

10 

60 

18 

44 

40 

63 

53 

78 

15 

80 

Schools  reporting  the 

scheduling  of  girl’s 
basketball  games  at  night.. 

4 

6 

32 

49 

12 

63 

Five  and  six  year  high 
schools  using  pupils  of  all 
these  grades  in  contests... 

10 

16 

14 

21 

8 

42 

The  first  of  the  agenda  is  spring  practice.  It  was  revealed 
that  57  schools  admitted  having  spring  practice  . The  number 
seems  to  be  increasing  yearly.  Some  athletic  directors 
attempt  to  justify  their  stand  on  the  grounds  that  they  must 
produce  winners  in  order  to  hold  on  to  their  jobs.  It  is 
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> said  that  the  practice  was  started  by  colleges  which  in- 

sisted on  winning  teams  and  eventually  high  school  coaches 
under  the  same  type  of  pressure  took  up  the  practice.  Some 
colleges  set  the  pattern  and  the  high  schools  follow.  It 
seems  an  injustice  to  the  schools  that  attempt  to  follow 
the  more  progressive  views  in  the  field.  The  Massachusetts 
Secondary  School  Principals'  Association  has  a recom- 
mendation to  the  effect  that  football  practice  should  not 
start  before  September  1,  but  it  is  openly  frowned  upon. 

In  fact,  some  schools  net  only  reported  spring  practice  but 
likewise  spring  football  games.  Many  schools,  while  not 
participating  in  spring  football  games  of  practice,  start 
their  practice  sessions  in  July  and  in  August.  Some  squads 
even  go  to  camp  during  August  for  a pre-season  conditioning 
period. 

It  is  recommended'*' that  no  member  school  shall  partici- 
pate in  night  football  games.  However,  53  schools  reported 
night  football  games.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  old  story. 
Sports  must  be  self -subsisting ; hence,  night  games,  for 
they  enable  many  people  to  attend  the  games  who  otherwise 
could  not  because  of  conflicting  working  hours.  Another 
basis  for  assuming  justification  of  night  games,  especially 

1.  A recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  Secondary  School 
Principals'  Association. 
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in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  is  the  competition  for 
patronage  with  the  race  tracks,  so  stated  one  athletic 
director.  Some  schools  have  purchased  sets  of  lights,  some 
of  which  are  very  elaborate. 

There  is  evidence  of  a growing  feeling  among  many 
administrators  that  night  football  is  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  youths  participating.  The  game  was  meant  to 
be  played  during  the  daytime.  Nights  in  New  England  tend 
to  be  cold.  In  fact,  the  days  are  cold  enough  without 
resorting  to  night  football. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  same  arguments  for  night 
football  are  also  advanced  for  Sunday  football  games.  One 
athletic  director  stated  that  Saturdays  are  all  done  as 
football  days  unless  subsidized  by  tax  funds.  Other  than 
traditional  rivals,  the  games  played  on  Saturdays  do  not 
draw  sufficient  customers  to  meet  current  expenses.  Fourteen 
schools  reported  Sunday  games  but  many  more  parochial  high 
schools  engage  in  the  game  on  the  Lord's  day. 

The  Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals' 
Association  suspended  several  schools  for  Sunday  games. 

These  schools  continued  to  play  each  other  Sundays,  filling 
in  their  Saturday  dates  with  other  schools,  for  the  rule 
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did  not  prevent  them  from  playing  an  association  member  in 
good  standing,  providing  the  game  was  not  played  on  Sunday. 
This  rule  was  later  rewritten  as  a recommendation  and  the 
schools  were  reinstated  in  the  association.  It  was  stated 
that  the  athletic  practices  of  most  of  these  schools  were 
set  up  by  the  local  school  committees  and  not  the  school 
administrator;  hence,  it  seemed  unfair  to  penalize  a school 
which  infracted  this  rule  when,  in  fact,  the  administrator 
was  agafnst  the  practice  of  Sunday  football  but  was  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  local  politicians. 

It  was  not  a case  of  taking  backwater,  as  some  unfair 
people  stated,  that  caused  the  association  to  change  the 
rule  to  a recommendation. 

The  Superintendents'  Association  is  looking  into  this 
matter,  not  in  an  attempt  to  intrude  into  the  Principals 
Association's  affairs,  but  in  a move  to  help  them  in  so 
far  as  they  are  closer  to  the  school  committees.  They  feel 
that  with  their  close  association  they  are  in  a better 
position  to  convince  them  of  the  poor  practice  of  scheduling 
Sunday  football.  The  Ministers'  Association  and  prominent 
people  have  endeavored  to  stop  this  practice  in  many  cities 
► and  towns  and  in  most  cases  have  been  fairly  successful. 
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The  scheduling  of  basketball  games  on  a night  before  a 
school  day  is  a practice  whose  discontinuance  has  been 
advised.  Nevertheless,  136  schools  openly  flout  this  recom- 
mendation. The  main  argument  against  this  practice  is  that 
pupils  on  these  squads  return  from  the  games  at  late  hours 
and  are  tired  and  in  no  condition  to  do  justice  to  their 
studies.  It  was  observed  in  one  school  that  some  of  the 
pupils  on  some  occasions  even  refrained  from  attending  school 
the  next  day.  This  practice  of  holding  games  at  night  as 
stated  is  prevalent  especially  in  classes  G,  D,  and  E. 

It  is  evident  that  many  schools  make  no  attempt  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Massachusetts  Secondary 
School  Principals’  Association.  Another  such  case  is  the 
scheduling  of  girls'  basketball  games  at  night.  Forty- 
eight  schools  stated  that  their  girls  played  night  basket- 
ball, and  in  one  league  the  boys'  and  girls'  games  were 
both  played  on  the  same  night.  This  league  plays  its  games 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights.  Again  it  is  the  small  schools 
that  fail  to  abide  by  the  no  night  games  for  the  girls. 

Few  schools  allow  junior  high  pupils  to  compete  against 
senior  high  teams.  Under  the  association  rules,  junior 
high  pupils  can  compete  against  senior  high  groups  if  housed 
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in  the  same  building  under  the  same  principal.  Only  a 
small  number  of  schools  reported  such  a practice.  In  an 
interview  one  coach  said  that  while  the  pupil  was  an  eighth 
grader,  he  was  carried  on  the  squad  for  experience  and  not 
for  actual  competition.  Another  coach  had  a seventh  grader 
on  the  squad  but  admitted  having  him  on  the  squad  because 
his  father  was  chairman  of  the  school  committee.  There 
were  thirty-two  schools  that  reported  this  practice. 

The  item  of  transportation,  it  seems,  is  worth  some 
comment.  One  hundred  eighty-five  schools  reported  trans- 
portation of  athletic  teams  by  bonded  carriers.  Some  re- 
ported the  use  of  private  cars,  especially  in  baseball. 
Administrators  are  realizing  the  possibilities,  more  and 
more,  of  the  hazards  of  private  cars,  especially  when  driven 
by  youths  who  throw  caution  to  the  wind.  If  the  cars  were 
driven  by  adults  there  is  some  permissibility  of  this 
practice.  However,  there  is  always  the  element  of  liability 
which  always  rests  with  the  driver  of  the  car.  One  athletic 
director  reported  that  the  track  team  was  transported  by 
private  cars  and  a small  truck  to  a track  meet.  The  coach 
led  the  cavalcade  to  their  destination  for  safety  purposes. 
However,  after  the  meet  the  squad  was  the  guest  of  the 
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competing  school  and  some  four  boys  had  to  leave  early 
because  of  another  program  at  night.  On  the  way  home,  they 
were  involved  in  a three  car  accident  with  five  hospital 
casualties,  among  them  four  boys.  The  young  man  was  found 
guilty  in  court  as  a delinquent,  as  no  other  charge  could 
be  brought  against  him.  Eventually,  two  of  the  boys  riding 
in  the  truck  brought  suit  against  the  father  for  $5000  even 
though  the  father  had  been  good  natured  enough  to  allow  the 
free  use  of  the  truck.  The  results  of  the  case  were  not 
known  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  One  result  was  known 
however,  and  that  was  the  announcement  in  that  school  by 
the  administration  that  buses  were  to  be  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  teams  from  then  on,  otherwise  contests 
were  to  be  cancelled. 

A total  of  185  schools  reported  that  transportation 
was  taken  care  of  by  bonded  carriers.  Forty-eight  schools 
did  report  that  the  board  of  education  met  the  expense, 
while  137  reported  that  the  expenses  were  paid  from  the 
A.  A.  Treasury.  It  was  evident  that  where  buses  were  used 
the  athletic  treasury  met  the  expense . In  one  town  when 
the  bus  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  to 
and  from  school  is  drawn  up,  a clause  is  inserted  covering 
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the  transportation  of  athletic  teams. 

Whether  or  not  a pupil  should  furnish  some  of  his  ath- 
letic equipment  is  problematical.  The  condition  of  the 
athletic  treasury  is  the  answer  to  that  problem.  However, 
Table  XIV  summarizes  to  what  extent  pupils  furnish  their 
own  equipment. 

Table  XIV.  Type  of  Equipment  Members  of  Squads  Are  Expected 
to  Provide  Themselves. 


CLASS 


Equipment 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Football  Shoes 

1 

21 

18 

• 14 

1 

Ba  ske  tba 11  Shoe  

1 

9 

63 

64 

14 

Track  Shoes 

3 

12 

17 

8 

1 

Baseball  Shoes 

6 

18 

63 

13 

17 

Supporters 

9 

61 

11 

4 

Hockey  Skates 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Socks 

6 

57 

11 

Sliding  Pads 

1 

Knee  Pads 

2 

2 

Baseball  Caps 

2 

1 

Soccer  Shoes 

T Shirts 

8 

8 

Arch  Supports 

1 

It  is  evident  that  most  schools  furnish  most  of  the 
equipment  necessary  for  participation  in  interscholastic 
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athletics.  In  some  schools  the  boys  are  expected  to  provide 
their  football,  basketball,  track,  and  baseball  shoes. 

Others  will  go  fifty-fifty  with  the  boys  and  allow  them  to 
keep  them  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  a case  of  the 
item  being  too  much  of  a burden  for  the  A.  A.  treasury  in 
some  schools,  and  in  others,  that  the  boys  will  take  better 
care  of  them  if  they  are  their  own.  Let  the  pupil  assume 
some  of  the  responsibility  is  the  attitude  of  some  coaches. 
Regardless  of  this  issue,  schools  should  not  expect  the 
athletes  to  participate  without  proper  equipment  necessary 
for  their  own  safety.  Less  equipment  for  showmanship  and 
more  for  adequate  protection  of  the  participants  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  Proper  playing  surfaces,  dressing- 
rooms,  and  shower  facilities  are  all  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  contestant. 

In  many  schools,  health  work  and  interscholastic  ath- 
letics touch  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  competitive 
seasons  when  squad  members  are  subjected  to  a physical 
and  medical  examination.  An  overall  picture  of  this  problem 
is  given  in  Tables  15,  16,  and  17.  (pp.  57,  58,  59) 

It  is  recommended  that  principals  secure  from  each 
pupil  a certificate  of  fitness  from  a regular  physician  and 
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Table  XV.  Interscholastic  Athletics  in  Relation  to  the 
Health  Program. 


CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

No. 

% 

tfo. 

% 

Jo. 

% 

o 

• 

% 

No. 

% 

Schools  reporting  a physical 

examination  before  the  ath- 

letic  season 

18 

100 

41 

100 

60 

95 

58 

85 

18 

95 

By  whom  is  examination  made? 

a.  Family  doctor 

2 

10 

8 

13 

5 

7 

1 

6 

b.  School  physician 

15 

80 

30 

71 

53 

84 

59 

87 

17 

90 

c.  Doctor  hired  by  A.  A... 

6 

30 

21 

50 

18 

30 

Schools  reporting  the 

presence  of  a physician  at 

all  home  football  games 

17 

94 

40 

97 

54 

86 

27 

40 

By  whom  is  the  doctor  paid? 

a.  Board  of  Education 

6 

30 

24 

58 

28 

44 

33 

49 

b.  A.  A.  Treasury 

7 

35 

18 

44 

26 

41 

5 

7 

c.  Insurance 

1 

05 

d.  School  fund 

1 

02 

his  parent’s  written  consent  to  participate  is  a recom- 
mendation of  the  state  association. 

A wrong  diagnosis  by  a trainer  or  coach  might  mean  a 
boy's  life;  hence,  the  urgency  of  a doctor's  presence  at 
games  is  recommended  by  the  state  association.  One  hundred 
thirty-eight  schools  reported  the  presence  of  a doctor  at 
all  home  football  games.  However,  it  seems  that  some  schools 
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still  carry  on  the  dangerous  practice  of  playing  games 
without  the  services  of  a doctor. 

Table  XVI.  Items  of  the  Physical  Examination. 


CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

No. 

i 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Heart 

18 

100 

41 

100 

60 

95 

62 

91 

18 

95 

Blood  Pressure... 

13 

72 

32 

80 

36 

57 

52 

80 

13 

70 

Hernia 

18 

100 

38 

93 

55 

87 

56 

82 

13 

70 

Lungs 

16 

90 

34 

83 

53 

84 

54 

79 

13 

70 

Urinalysis 

2 

11 

6 

10 

4 

6 

2 

10 

Teeth 

1 

2.5 

3 

5 

5 

7 

1 

6 

Eye  s 

2 

11 

1 

2.5 

4 

6 

1 

6 

Feet 

< 

1 

6 

1 

2.5 

5 

8 

10 

15 

3 

16 

Skin 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1.5 

4 

21 

Ears 

1 

6 

2 

3 

2 

10 

Throat 

► . 1 

6 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1.5 

2 

10 

Posture 

5 

7 

2 

10 

Spine 

1 

2.5 

1 

2 

1 

1.5 

Nose 

1 

2 

Nutrition 

1 

2.5 

X-Ray  Chest 

1 

2.5 

1 

1.5 

Medical  history 

of  family 

1 

6 

1 

1.5 

Former  injuries.. 

1 

6 

Ninety-one  administrators  indicated  that  the  board  of 
education  provided  a doctor  for  the  games  while  56  stated 
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that  the  A.  A.  hired  the  physician.  In  a few  cases,  the 
board  of  education  and  the  A.  A.  each  paid  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost.  In  one  of  the  large  schools,  the  insurance 
company  has  a doctor  at  the  games.  In  a few  towns,  some 
doctors  attend  the  games  and  donate  their  services.  In 
others,  it  is  part  of  their  duties  as  school  physician. 

Table  XVII.  Indicating  by  Whom  Medical  Expenses  Are  Met. 


CLASS 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Player's  Parents 

4 

9 

12 

26 

10 

A.  A.  Treasury 

9 

14 

22 

14 

3 

Partially  by  New  Headmaster’s 

Plan 

3 

8 

21 

23 

5 

Insurance 

5 

19 

31 

22 

City  Fund 

1 

By  whom  is  insurance  paid  if 

such  a plan  is  in  force? 

a.  Board  of  Education 

6 

13 

8 

4 

2 

b.  A.  A.  Treasury 

2 

9 

20 

14 

3 

c.  Parents 

1 

d.  Students 

1 

3 

16 

3 

. • * 
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It  is  too  much  to  expect  a trainer  or  coach  to  make 
medical  decisions.  It  is  placing  too  much  responsibility 
on  their  shoulders.  Their  job  is  conditioning  and  coaching. 
A physician’s  decision  and  not  that  of  a trainer  or  coach 
should  determine  whether  a player  should  be  removed  from 
a contest  or  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  return  into 
a game  after  having  been  taken  out  because  of  some  pro- 
tective measure.  In  scheduling  games,  it  should  be  written 
in  the  agreement  that  the  home  team  should  have  a physician 
at  the  game  available  for  the  care  of  both  teams.  In  some 
of  the  large  schools , a team  doctor  accompanies  the  squad 
on  all  trips.  One  school  reported  that  a doctor  paid  a 
visit  to  the  practice  field  every  afternoon  to  check 
possible  injuries. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  feasibility  of 
thorough  health  and  safety  measures  in  the  conduct  of 
interscholastic  athletics.  No  administrator  wants 
handicapped  pupils  to  participate  in  athletics.  Further- 
more, without  its  parent’s  consent,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  liability  for  the  administrator.  The  physical  exami- 
nation is  the  only  health  examination  that  some  pupils 
receive  in  some  schools  where  the  health  program  is 
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inadequate  and  as  such,  has  a purpose  in  so  far  as  when 
some  health  condition  has  been  found,  the  parents  have 
been  advised  and  needed  medical  attention  has  resulted 
much  to  the  parent’s  satisfaction  and  the  pupil’s  welfare. 

As  for  the  parent's  consent,  it  is  necessary  for  protection 
against  possible  suits,  as  some  parents  are  opposed  to  the 
participation  of  their  children  in  athletics.  One 
administrator  did  report  that  months  after  the  football 
season,  a parent  tried  to  pin  a slight  physical  deformity 
on  an  injury  received  in  football.  The  consent  slip 
along  with  the  diagnosis  of  an  impartial  specialist  saved 
the  school  authorities  much  embarrassment.  As  it  happened 
in  this  case,  the  consent  slip  had  been  signed  by  the  boy 
himself,  a practice  that  administrators  should  guard  them- 
selves against.  It  was  revealed  that  the  school  physician 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  was  the  examiner  and  in  the 
case  of  there  being  some  doubt,  it  was  supplemented  by  a 
recommendation  from  the  family  physician.  It  is  evident 
that  the  principal  items  of  the  examination  are  the  heart, 
blood  pressure,  lungs,  and  hernia.  Some  other  items  are 
casually  considered  in  many  schools. 

As  a matter  of  health  and  safety,  all  candidates  should 
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be  given  a thorough  physical  examination. 

One  of  the  major  financial  problems  of  the  athletic 
programs  is  the  ethical  obligation  concerning  the  payment 
of  medical  bills.  Sixty-one  schools  indicated  that  the 
parents  had  to  foot  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
sixty-two  schools  the  A.  A.  treasury  was  the  source  of 
payment.  The  New  England  Secondary  School  Principals' 
Association  plan  of  insurance  was  used  by  sixty  schools. 

A growing  tendency  is  the  insurance  plan  as  set  up  by 
several  casualty  insurance  companies.  Up  to  1947  it  was 
illegal  to  spend  town  or  city  tax  money  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  athletes.  However,  largely  throughout  the 
effort  of  Bucci,  now  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Faculty 
Managers’  Association,  legislation  was  passed  which  made 
possible  the  payment  of  insurance  premiums  by  the  school 
committee.  The  act  was  written  as  follows: 

-ACTS  1947- 

Section  5 of  Chapter  40  of  the  General 
Laws  as  amended  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  clause  40  of  chapter  185  of  the 
Acts  of  1937,  the  following  clause: 

(40a)  For  the  payment,  by  providing 
reasonable  coverage  or  otherwise,  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  student 
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While  it  is  not  obligatory  for  the  A.  A.  to  pay  for 
injuries  incurred  in  athletics  unless  negligence  can  be 
proved,  it  should  not  be  expected  of  the  parents.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the  New  England  Council  to 
alleviate  the  situation,  but  red  tape  and  small  payments 
have  caused  the  athletic  authorities  to  seek  methods  of 
securing  more  adequate  coverage,  although  attempts  are 
being  made  by  the  New  England  Council  to  give  a better 
coverage.  As  a result  of  the  legislation,  several  in- 
surance companies  have  issued  policies  with  a more  complete 
coverage.  One  school  of  500  pupils  reported  a policy  with 
a premium  of  $580  covering  football,  boys'  and  girls' 
basketball,  track,  and  baseball  with  a $500  limit  for  each 
player.  A large  number  of  the  premiums  were  paid  by  the 
board  of  education  as  a result  of  the  legislation  recently 
passed.  Others  reported  that  the  A.  A.  paid  the  premium. 


in  any  of  its  public  schools  by  reason  of  injuries 
sustained  by  him  or  her  while  participating,  or 
practising  or  training  for  participation,  in  any 
game,  meet  or  contest  conducted  or  held  as  a part 
of  or  in  connection  with  the  principal  education 
or  athletic  training  program  of  its  school  de- 
partment . 

Money  so  appropriated  shall  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 


. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  study  has  to 
do  with  the  problems  concerning  athletics  which  have  caused 
special  concern  to  the  persons  responsible  for  the  program. 
The  respondents  revealed  that  they  did  have  problems  and 
Table  XVIII  (p.  65)  presents  the  extent  of  some  of  their 
difficulties. 

Tendency  of  the  community  to  rate  success  of  the  school 
in  terms  of  athletic  success  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent 
problem.  King  Football  is  the  cause  of  many  abuses  in 
many  cities  and  towns.  A certain  element  is  always  clamor- 
ing for  a winning  team.  It  is  apparent  that  they  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  functioning  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  youth. 

Another  sore  spot  is  the  differential  in  pay  between 
the  faculty  and  the  coaches.  Many  members  of  the  faculty 
have  done  much  to  advance  themselves  professionally,  yet 
their  salaries  are  inferior  to  that  of  the  coaches.  In 
one  case,  they  resented  the  coaches  receiving  $1200  above 
the  best  professionally  equipped  teachers  in  the  system. 

Two  other  problems  are  important  enough  to  warrant  some 
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statement.  The  conduct  of  spectators  during  contests  has 
disgusted  many  people  who  deplore  rowdyism.  Many  small 
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time  riots  occur  that  have  no  place  in  schoolboy  games. 

Table  XVIII.  Frequency  of  the  Problems  Which  Some  Schools 
Have  in  Connection  with  the  Administration 
of  Interscholastic  Athletics. 


C 

L A 

S 

S 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

No. 

1 1 

No. 

No. 

$ 

No. 

$ 

No. 

<sf 

Jo 

Tendency  or  the  community 

to  interfere  in  the  adminis- 

tration  of  interscholastic 

athletics 

2 

11 

5 

12 

14 

22 

5 

7 

2 

10 

Tendency  of  the  community 

to  rate  success  of  the 

school  in  terms  of  ath- 

letic  success 

6 

33 

16 

40 

26 

42 

14 

21 

4 

21 

Relation  of  the  adminis- 

tration  to  the  coach 

7 

10 

5 

7 

4 

21 

Salary  of  coach  as  compared 

to  other  staff  members 

4 

21 

18 

44 

16 

25 

11 

16 

1 

6 

Detraction  from  school  work. 

3 

7 

6 

10 

10 

15 

3 

16 

Encroachment  upon  school 

work 

3 

7 

9 

14 

10 

15 

1 

6 

Eligibility  of  participants. 

4 

21 

7 

17 

15 

24 

21 

31 

6 

32 

Pupil  transportation  and  the 

conduct  of  pupils  during  and 

after  contests 

5 

12 

11 

17 

19 

28 

8 

42 

Conduct  of  pupils  during  and 

after  contest 

2 

11 

3 

7 

6 

10 

10 

15 

Conduct  of  spectators  during 

contest 

1 

6 

10 

24 

15 

24 

16 

24 

Falling  off  in  scholarship 

among  contestants 

4 

21 

4 

10 

11 

17 

14 

21 

2 

10 
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Pupils  are  taught  to  display  sportsmanship  at  games,  only 
to  have  some  irresponsible  adults  set  bad  examples  by  their 
infantile  acts. 

Eligibility  of  participants  is  another  problem  which 
often  times  causes  friction  between  the  coaches  and  the 
faculty.  One  coach  wanted  the  principal  to  declare  a 
youth  eligible  even  after  he  had  been  shown  that  under  no 
condition  could  he  be  ethically  declared  eligible.  State 
association  eligibility  rules  are  readily  adhered  to  by 
practically  all  the  schools.  If  there  are  any  violations, 
most  of  them  are  because  of  errors  of  judgement  and  not 
, outright  and  deliberate  omissions.  One  director  states 
that  if  a system  is  functioning  properly,  no  problems  need 
arise  that  will  blot  the  interscholastic  athletic  program. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSION 

The  controlling  agency  which  exercises  supervision 
over  Interscholastic  athletics  in  the  state  is  the 
Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals’  Association. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  plays  no  part  in  the 
control  of  athletic  activities  although  the  supervisors 
of  the  State  Department  of  Physical  Education  are  vitally 
interested  in  programs  that  care  for  healthy  competition 
among  the  pupils  of  high  school  age. 

Pour  sports  seem  to  form  the  nucleus  of  all  partici- 
pation in  athletic  activities.  These  four  sports  are 
football,  basketball,  track  and  field,  and  baseball. 

Girls ' basketball  in  an  interscholastic  program  is  pro- 
gressive by  growing  in  many  sections  of  the  state. 

Generally,  sports  which  are  outstanding  in  the  usual 
school  3ports  program  are  also  those  in  which  tournaments 
are  held.  The  State  Principals'  Association  is  the  agency 
under  which  most  of  the  important  tournaments  are  conducted. 

Most  sports  programs  in  the  schools  are  comprehensive. 
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There  are  all  types  of  games  available  for  the  students* 
Hence,  the  problem  seems  to  be  one  of  selecting  the  proper 
sports  activities  and  organizing  and  administering  them  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  them  a worthwhile  contribution 
to  the  present  and  future  benefit  of  those  who  participate 
in  them,  and  finally  to  set  up  the  best  athletic  program 
to  the  end  that  it  may  be  maintained  on  a sound  educational 
basis . 

The  Massachusetts  Secondary  School  Principals' 
Association  has  always  endeavored  to  maintain  interscholastic 
athletics  on  a high  plane.  Many  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  are  not  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  organization 
but  to  the  meddling  of  local  politicians  and  a few  mislead 
newspapers.  The  association  on  January  21,  1948  adopted 
a code  of  ethics^  for  secondary  school  athletics  which  is 
quoted  in  full  at  this  time  because  it  fully  sums  up  the 
justification  of  a worthwhile  athletic  program. 

1*  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Secondary 
School  Principals'  Association.  F.  Pierce,  Secretary, 
Beverly:  1948. 
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A CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS 
Adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Athletics 
January  21,  1948 


If  athletics  are  to  justify  themselves  in  a 
secondary  school  program  they  should: 

1.  EMPHASIZE  good  sportsmanship,  upright 
conduct,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

2.  PLACE  a premium  on  the  values  which 
accrue  from  fair  play. 

3.  ELIMINATE  as  far  as  possible  the 
practices  which  tend  to  destroy  the  worthwhile 
values  of  the  game. 

4.  TEACH  respect  and  consideration  for 
opponents  as  either  the  guests  or  the  hosts  at 
the  game • 

5.  CULTIVATE  respect  for  the  authority  of 
school  personnel,  coaches,  and  game  officisls. 

6.  DEVELOP  self-control,  self-direction, 
and  sound  judgement. 

7.  DISCOURAGE  profanity  and  obscene  language 
at  all  times. 

8.  DEMONSTRATE  that  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  mutual  agreements,  honorable  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  letter  and  that  the  stealing  of  an 
advantage  in  sport  is  dishonorable. 

9.  CONVINCE  everyone  that  athletics  really 
aim  to  promote  the  mental,  social  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  participant,  as  well  as  his 
physical  well  being. 
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10.  PROMOTE  the  game  for  the  players , --and 
as  a game  only;  nat  as  a matter  of  life  and  death, 
of  lasting  glory  in  victory,  or  of  disgrace  in 
defeat . 

MA  real  sportsman  is  always  a gentlemen. 

He  who  plays  fair  in  the  strenuous  game  of  life ; 
who  is  clean  of  body,  mind  and  soul;  who  associates 
with  honest  men;  who  is  courteous  to  friend  and 
foe;  who  is  too  chivalrous  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  others;  and  too  sensible  for  himself;  whose 
hopes  and  dreams  are  founded  on  the  rock  of 
determination;  who  looks  you  straight  in  the 
eye;  who  meets  victory  without  boasting,  defeat 
without  bitterness,  and  all  life  with  a smile; 
who  loves  his  friend,  his  country,  and  his  God, 
is  a gentleman. M 

It  seems  that  if  athletic  activities  are  to  be  made 
to  conform  to  the  educational  aims  of  the  state,  there 
should  be  closer  relationship  between  the  association  and 
the  state  departments  of  education.  Possibly,  the  regu- 
lations and  recommendations  of  the  Principals'  Association 
could  be  made  the  regulations  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education;  then  such  practices  as  Sunday  football  and 
others  that  are  paradoxical  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
association  could  be  enforced  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
local  powers  to  be.  The  association  need  not  lose  its 
autonomy.  Possibly,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  could 
delegate  some  individual  to  serve  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  or  the  association  executive 
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secretary  could  become  affiliated  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  As  an  example  of  what  has  been  done  in  some 
states — in  Michigan  the  relationship  of  public  instruction 
and  the  State  Association  has  been  fixed  by  law  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  3Y  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
AND  THE  MICHIGAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Section  5,  Chapter  20,  Part  II,  Act  319,  P.  A.  1927, 
Sec.  471,  General  School  Laws,  Revision  of  1940,  reads  as 
follows : 

"Section  5.  Supervision  of  Athletic 
Activities.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  hav6  supervision  and  may 
exercise  control  over  the  interscholastic 
athletic  activities  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  state.” 

This  act  was  originally  passed  as  Section  7 (126)  of 
Chapter  10  of  Article  XI  of  the  General  School  Laws  of 
Michigan,  Revision  of  1923,  with  wording  identical  to 
that  of  the  present  law.  As  a result  of  passage  of  this 
law  by  the  1923  Legislature,  the  Michigan  High  School 
Athletic  Association  was  organized  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  1924.  Through 
the  functioning  of  this  organization,  he  supervises  and 
controls  the  interscholastic  athletic  activities  of  the 
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schools  of  the  state.  The  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
Michigan  High  School  Athletic  Association,  together  with 
the  eligibility  rules  and  regulations  governing  contests 
as  adopted  by  that  Association  and  published  in  this 
Handbook,  have  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  There  has  been  compliance  with  statutory 
provisions  regarding  approval  and  filing  of  these  regu- 
lations. In  the  interim  between  the  publication  of  issues 
of  this  Handbook,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Michigan  High  School 
Athletic  Association  is  the  official  organ  of  that  Associ- 
ation and  will  contain  all  changes  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Representative  Council  or  its  authorized  representa- 
tive, the  Executive  Committee,  as  set  up  by  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws. 

In  an  interview  with  the  president  of  the  state 
association,  the  reaction  was  that  the  schools  throughout 
were  very  cooperative  and  that  for  the  most  part  were  all 
eager  to  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the  association. 

Abuses  of  any  nature  were  few. 

The  type  of  men  in  charge  of  the  athletic  programs 
were,  in  practically  all  cases,  of  high  caliber.  There 
might  have  been  a few  who  had  the  notion  that  the  game  was 
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being  played  for  the  glory  of  the  coach  rather  than  for 
the  glory  of  the  school. 

An  evaluation  of  the  entire  interscholastic  athletic 
program  gives  evidence  that  it  is  moving  in  the  proper 
direction  to  the  end  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
state  association  its  aims  will  dovetail  with  the  educational 
aims  of  the  school. 
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A letter,  sent  out  with  a questionnaire,  read  as 
follows : 

Dear  Fellow  Athletic  Director: 

I am  sending  out  this  questionnaire  to  help 
me  in  compiling  material  for  A Survey  of  the 
Administration  of  Athletics  in  Massachusetts 
High  Schools,  ^hile  I have  some  eighteen  years 
of  experience  in  this  field,  there  is  much  that 
can  he  learned  from  other  directors. 

And  so  it  is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  I am  asking  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter  and  rest  assured  that  any  comments  will 
be  deeply  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Faculty  Manager 
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CHECKING  LIST  FOR  A SURVEY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Name  of  Person  Name  of  School 

Making  this  Report 


Official  Position 


Name  of  City  or  Town 


Enrollment  Year  1947-1948 

Boys  Girls 

Check  (x)  To  indicate  Type  of  School  Organization 


( 

) 

1. 

Regular  Four-Year  High  School 

( 

) 

2. 

Three -Year  Senior  High  School 

( 

) 

3. 

Junior-Senior  High  School 

( 

) 

4. 

Undivided  Five-Year  High  School 

( 

) 

5. 

Undivided  Six-Year  High  School 

( 

) 

6 . 

Other  (Specify) 

. 

. 

. v 


Indicate  in  the  blanks  below  the  approximate  number  of 
interscholastic  athletic  contests  in  which  your  school 
usually  engages,  exclusive  of  tournaments  and  so-called 
jamborees • 

Indicate  also  the  number  of  pupils  reporting  for  and  carried 
on  the  squad  during  the  entire  season.  (If  the  data 
requested  here  are  difficult  to  supply,  your  best  ap- 
proximation will  be  acceptable) 


(A) 

Soys  Interscholastic  Contests 


1)  Football 

2)  Six-man  Football 

3)  Basketball 

4)  Baseball 

5)  Track  and  Field 

6)  Tennis 

7)  Golf 

8)  Boxing 

9)  Swimming 

10)  Wrestling 

11)  Soccer 

12)  Hockey 

13)  Cross  Country 

14)  Others  (Specify) 


No . of 
Contests 


Approx . 
number 
who  ans. 
call  for 
sports 


Approx . 
number 
carried 
on  squad 


Girls  Interscholastic 
Contests 

Number 

of 

Contests 

Approximate 
number  who 
answer  call 
for  sports 

Approximate 
number  carried 
on  squad 

1) 

Basketball 

2) 

Track  and  Field 

3) 

Tennis 

4) 

Golf 

5) 

Swimming 

6) 

Softball 

7) 

Field  Hockey 

8) 

Others  (Specify) 

79 


II  Check  (x)  if  your  school  is  a member  of  some  league  or 
conference  and  give  name  of  organization. 


( 

) 

1. 

Football 

( 

) 

2. 

Basketball 

( 

) 

3. 

Baseball 

( 

) 

4. 

Girls’  Basketball 

( 

) 

5. 

Track  and  Field 

( 

) 

6. 

Tennis 

( 

) 

7. 

Golf 

( 

) 

8. 

Swimming 

( 

) 

9. 

Soccer 

( 

) 

10. 

Hockey 

( 

) 

11. 

Field  Hockey 

( 

) 

12. 

Cross  Country 

( 

) 

13. 

Others  (Specify) 

• 3 
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III 

A)  Approximately  at  what  date  does  football  practice  begin? 


Do  you  have  spring  football  practice? 

Do  you  schedule  spring  football  games? 

How  many  spring  football  games  do  you  play? 

Do  you  schedule  night  football  games? 

Approximate  number  of  night  football  games? 

Do  you  schedule  Sunday  football  games? 

Do  you  schedule  basketball  games  on  a night 
before  a school  day? 


yes 

yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Do  you  schedule  girls’  basketball  games  at  night?  yes 

If  you  have  a junior-senior  high  school  or  an  undivided 
five  or  six  year  high  school,  are  the  pupils  of  the 
usual  junior-senior  school  allowed  to  compete  in 
interscholastic  athletic  contests?  yes 


no 

no 


no 


no 

no 

no 


no 


B)  Check  (x)  the  items  which  your  school  takes  up  with 
competing  schools  in  an  effort  to  promote  equality  in 
athletic  competition. 

( ) 1.  Affiliation  with  the  same  league  or  conference 

( ) 2.  Comparability  in  size  of  enrollments 

( ) 3.  Approximate  equality  in  time  allotments  for 

practice 

( ) 4.  Strength  of  teams  as  indicated  by  past  performance 
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IV 

Check  (x)  to  indicate  how  officials  for  interscholastic 
contests  are  selected. 


( 

) 

1. 

Choice  of  officials  left  to  school  which  is 
entertaining  its  opponents 

( 

) 

2. 

Contesting  schools  agree  on  officials 

( 

) 

3. 

Officials  are  selected  by  league  of  which  schools 
are  members 

( 

) 

4. 

Any  official  who  is  a member  of  the  Officials’ 
Association 

( 

) 

5. 

Other  method  (Specify) 

V 

Check  (x) 
of  pupil 

to  indicate  your  school’s  ruling  to  limitation 
participa  tion . 

( 

) 

1. 

One  sport  each  year 

( 

) 

2. 

Two  sports  each  year 

( 

) 

3. 

Three  sports  each  year 

( 

) 

4. 

One  sport  each  semester 

( 

) 

5. 

Two  sports  each  semester 

( 

) 

6. 

No  limitation 

( 

) 

7. 

Others  (Specify) 

\ 
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Finances  for  interscholastic  athletics 

( A ) Check  (x)  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the  major 
part  of  the  funds  comes  for  the  support  of  interscholastic 
athletics . 


( ) 1.  General  Fund 

( ) 2.  Ticket  Sales 


a.  Football  ( ) 

b.  Basketball  ( ) Check  (x)  which 

c.  Track  ( ) sale  is  heaviest? 

d.  Baseball  ( ) 

( ) 3.  A.  A.  dues 

( ) 4.  Plays,  entertainments,  etc. 

( ) 5.  Magazine  drives 

( ) 6.  Candy  Sales 

( ) 7.  Department  of  Physical  Education 

( ) 8.  Other  sources  (Specify) 


Is  a deficit  met  by  the  Board  of  Education?  yes  no 


B)  Check  (x)  to  indicate  how  the  finances  connected  with 
interscholastic  athletics  are  controlled.  Check  as  many 
ways  as  are  used. 

Note : Information  supplied  here  will  be  regarded  as 
confidential . 

( ) 1.  General  treasurer  of  the  school  system 
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7) 


( ) 2. 
( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 

( ) 6. 
( ) 7. 

( ) 8. 
( ) 9. 

( ) 10. 


General  treasurer  within  the  school  itself 

High  School  Principal 

Faculty  Committee 

Pupil  Committee 

Faculty-Pupil  Committee 

Physical  Education  Director 

Athletic  Association 

Alumni  Association 

Others  (Specify) 


C)  Are  the  financial  accounts  of  interscholastic  athletics 
audited  regularly?  yes  no 

How  Often: 

By  Whom: 

Comment . 


3 
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ATHLETIC  COACHES 


VII  Note:  Information  supplied  here  will  be  regarded  as 
confidential. 

1.  Do  you  employ  coaches  who  are  not  academic  teachers? 

yes  no 

2.  Is  their  success  in  your  school  measured  primarily 

in  terms  of  winning  teams?  yes  no 

3.  Are  all  coaches  of  interscholastic  teams  members 

of  the  regular  high  school  faculty?  yes  no 

4.  Do  they  all  teach  regular  classroom  subjects  in 

the  high  school?  yes  no 

5.  Are  they  relieved  of  classroom  teaching  because 

of  their  coaching  duties?  yes  no 

6.  Is  the  average  salary  of  the  athletic  coaches 
higher  than  the  average  salary  of  its  other 
regular  faculty  members?  (Exclusive  of 

administrative  officers.)  yes  no 


VIII  Interscholastic  Athletics  and  the  physical  education 
program . 

1.  Are  interscholastic  athletics  administered  as  a part 
of  its  physical  education  program  of  your  school? 

yes  no 


yes  no 


yes  no 


yes  no 


2.  Are  the  coaches  of  its  interscholastic  teams 
members  of  its  physical  education  staff? 

3.  Are  the  coaches  of  the  interscholastic  teams 
under  the  supervisory  control  of  the  director 
of  physical  education? 

4.  Do  members  of  interscholastic  athletic  teams 
receive  physical  education  credit  for 
participation? 
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5.  Are  members  of  interscholastic  athletic  teams  excused 

from  physical  education  classes?  yes  no 


IX  Are  all  athletes  given  a thorough  physical  examination 
before  the  athletic  season?  yes  no 

A)  Indicate  (x)  by  whom  they  are  examined 


( 

) 

1. 

Family  doctor 

( 

) 

2. 

School  physician 

( 

) 

3. 

Doctor  hired  by  A.  A. 

( 

) 

4. 

Other  (Specify) 

Indicate 

(x)  items  of  the  physical 

examination? 

( 

) 

1. 

Heart 

( 

) 

2. 

Blood  pressure 

( 

) 

3. 

Hernia 

( 

) 

4. 

Lungs 

( 

) 

5. 

Urinanalysis  (with  tests 

for  sugar  and  albumen) 

( 

) 

6. 

Others  (Specify) 

Do  you  have  a physician  present  at  all  home  football  games? 

yes  no 

C)  Indicate  by  whom  the  physician  is  paid?  (x) 


( ) 1.  Board  of  Education 

( ) 2.  A.  A.  Treasury 

( ) 3.  Others  (Specify) 
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D) 


Check  (x) 
( ) 1. 
( ) 2. 
( ) 3. 

( ) 4. 

( ) 5. 


to  indicate  by  whom  medical  bills  are  paid. 
Player’s  parents 
A.  A.  treasury 

Partially  by  New  England  Headmaster's  plan 

Insurance 

Others  (Specify) 


E)  If  an  insurai ce  policy  covering  all  sports  is  in  force, 
by  whom  is  the  premium  paid?  Check  (x)  to  indicate. 

( ) 1.  Board  of  Education 

( ) 2.  A.  A.  treasury 

( ) 3.  Others  (Specify) 


TRANSPORTATION 


X Are  all  athletic  squads  transported  by  bonded  carriers* 

yes  no 


Check  (x)  to  indicate  who  defrays  this  expense. 


( 

) 

1. 

Board 

of  Education 

( 

) 

2 . 

A.  A. 

treasury 

( 

) 

3. 

Other 

( Specify) 
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EQUIPMENT 


XI  Are  participants  required  to  furnish  some  of  their 

athletic  equipment?  yes  no 

Indicate  what  equipment  must  be  furnished  by  participants. 


1. 

Football 

2. 

Basketball 

3. 

Track 

4 . 

Baseball 

5. 

Other  (Specify) 

XII  Check  (x)  at  the  left  the  problems  which  have  at  some 
time  arisen  in  your  school  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 


tration 

of 

Interscholastic  Athletics. 

( 

) 

1. 

Tendency  of  the  community  to  interfere  in 
the  administration  of  interscholastic  ath- 
letics. 

( 

) 

2. 

Tendency  of  the  community  to  rate  success 
of  the  school  in  terms  of  athletic  success. 

( 

) 

3. 

Relation  of  the  administration  to  the  coach 

( 

) 

4. 

Salary  of  coach  as  compared  to  other  staff 
members . 

( 

) 

5. 

Detraction  from  school  work. 

( 

) 

6 • 

Encroachment  upon  school  work. 

( 

) 

7. 

Eligibility  of  participants. 

( 

) 

8. 

Pupil  transportation,  and  the  conduct  of 
pupils  on  trips. 

. ; : :t 
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( ) 9. 

Conduct  of  pupils  during  and  after  contests 

( ) 10. 

Conduct  of  spectators  during  contests. 

( ) 11. 

Falling  off  in  scholarship  among  contestant 

( ) 12. 

Others  (Specify) 

Please  list  and  comment  on  any  special  problems  you 
may  have  concerning  your  athletic  programs. 
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